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HE REFERENCES in the following 

bibliography from the literature 
on exceptional children are classified 
as follows: materials concerned with 
(1) general references; (2) blind and 
partially seeing children; (3) crippled 
children; (4) deaf and hard-of-hearing 
children; (5) special health problems; 
(6) speech disorders; (7) subnormal, 
backward, and dull-normal children; 
(8) behavior and problem cases and 
dependent children; (9) juvenile de- 
linguency; and (10) superior and 
gifted children. The references in the 
first six classifications were compiled 
and annotated by Jane E. Dolphin; 
the references in the remaining classi- 
fications, by William C. Kvaraceus. 


GENERAL REFERENCES 


177. BAKER, Harry J. Iniroduction to Ex- 
ceptional Children. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1953 (revised). Pp. xvi+ 
500. 

A revised edition of a standard textbook 
on exceptional children and a sourcebook 
of references for teachers in training. 


178. BARKER, ROGER G., and OTHERS. Ad- 
justment to Physical Handiwap and Ill- 
ness: A Survey of the Social Psychology 
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of Physique and Disability) Buillatin by 
New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1953 (revised). Pp. 440. 

A critical review of available literattire on 
the somatopsychological effects of physical 
size, muscular strength, motor ‘ability, 
orthopedic disability, tuberculosis, audi- 
tory impairment, visual impairment, azid 
acute illness. A chapter on employment of 
the disabled is included. 


179. Borptey, J. E.; Harpy, W. G.; PAvuts, 
M.; BLooMER, H.; RUEDEMANN, A. D.; 
and SpauLDING, P. J. ‘‘Symposium: 
Hearing, Speech and Reading Diff- 
culties in Children,’ Pediatrics, XII 
(July, 1953), 81-87. 

A discussion of hearing, speech, and read- 
ing difficulties of children by prea in 
these areas, 


180. BrRoapHurst, R. G. ‘‘Arts and Crafts in 
Special Schools,” Special Schools Jour- 
nal, XLII (April, 1953), 5-8. 
Offers suggestions on adapting art and 
constructive craft projects to special school 
curriculums, relating them to other sub- 


jects in order to create interest in various 
fields. 


181. Dott, Epcar A. The Measurement of 
Social Competence: A Manual for the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale. Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota: Educational Test 
Bureau, 1953. Pp. 664. 


Presents the background of the method, a 
detailed manual for its use, basic data, pre- 
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liminary standardization and validation, 
and case histories illustrating group and 
clinical application. Emphasizes the stand- 
ardized interview and the use of this meth- 
od for evaluating the total life-history from 
birth to senescence. Such variables as age 
range, school range, intellectual abilities 
from idiocy to giftedness, physical handi- 
caps, family strains, conduct disorders, 
and ethnic and cultural standards are con- 
sidered. 


GILLILAND, EstHER Goetz (editor). 
Music Therapy, 1952. Proceedings of 
the National Association for Music 
Therapy, Vol. II. Lawrence, Kansas: 
Allen, Press, 1953. Pp. 276. 

Deals with the psychiatric viewpoint on 
_ Music therapy, music in mental hospitals, 
in correctional institutions, music therapy 
tor the tubercular, the mentally retarded, 
the ‘physically handicapped, the emo- 
tionally maladjusted child, and volunteer 
services and research. 


GRASSE, JOSEPH R. “‘School Psycholog- 
ical Clinics: II. New Developments and 
Results,’ North Carolina Medical Jour- 
nal, XIV (May, 1953), 184-94. 


Describes a well-organized, highly co- 
ordinated school psychological program, 
including the services of a variety of speci- 
alists. 


Hitt, Artuur S. ‘Extending Special 
Education through State Legislation,” 
School Life, XXXV (June, 1953), 140- 
42, 144. 


Reviews legislative data on the status of 
special-education programs. in public 
schools, with emphasis on legislative de- 
velopments between 1949 and 1952 which 
affected local programs. 


ILLINOIS COMMISSION FOR  HANDI- 
CAPPED CHILDREN. The Handicapped 
Child in His Home and His Com- 
munity. Proceedings of the Ninth Gov- 
ernor’s Conference on Exceptional 
Children. Chicago: Commission for 
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Handicapped Children (160 North La 
Salle Street), 1953. Pp. 66. 


State programs in Illinois on family rela- 
tions, local programs, and methods of im- 
proving them were discussed. 


JeNKS, WitiiAm F. (editor). Special 
Education of the Exceptional Child. Pro- 
ceedings of the Workshop on Special 
Education of the Exceptional Child, 
Conducted at/the Catholic University 
of America. Washington: Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Press, 1953. Pp. 162. 
Presents the papers delivered at the work- 
shop for Catholic educators and brief 
reports of the four seminar groups. Covers 
various types of handicaps afflicting chil- 
dren, and other subjects, such as social 
problems, remedial reading, and tests and 
measurements. 


KersHaw, J. D. ‘‘The Handicapped 
Child: A World Problem,” Special 
Schools Journal, XLII (July, 1953), 
4-8, 

Presents a picture of what the United 
Nations organization is doing for handi- 
capped children in various parts of the 
world and the problems to be met in setting 
up facilities in countries lacking resources. 


Lesser, ArTHuR. ‘The School Health 
Program and the Handicapped Child,” 
American Journal of Public Health, 
XLII (August, 1953), 1023-29. 


Reviews special problems of children handi- 
capped by cerebral palsy, deafness, and 
epilepsy and tells how their needs in school 
and the community are being met. 


MAcKIE, RomaAINnE P., and Dvunn, 
Lioyp M. ‘‘State Standards for Teach- 
ing Our Nation’s 5,000,000 Exceptional 
Children,” School Life, XXXVI (Oc- 
tober, 1953), 8-10. 


First report from the study on ‘‘Qualifica- 
tions and Preparation of Teachers of Ex- 
ceptional Children.’”’ Gives a summary of 
areas in which state departments of edu- 
cation have special certifying standards 
for teachers of exceptional children. 
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BLIND AND PARTIALLY SEEING 
CHILDREN 


ABEL, GEORGIE LEE. ‘‘Suggestions, Re- 
sources and Equipment for Teachers 
Educating Blind with Seeing Children 
in Public and Private Schools.’”? New 
York: American Foundation for the 
Blind, 1953. Pp. 34 (processed). 

Lists resources and equipment and pre- 
sents statements of philosophy concerning 
the program, various subject-matter areas, 
and the actual use of types of equipment. 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
OF PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN, NaA- 
TIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION 
oF BLINDNESS. ‘‘Helping the Partially 
Seeing Child in the Regular Class- 
room,” Sight-Saving Review, XXIII 
(Summer, 1953), 95-99. 

Material in this article was developed to 
meet the needs of teachers who do not 
have specialized services available for 
helping the partially seeing child in the 
regular classroom situation. 

AMERICAN FOUNDATION FOR THE BLIND. 
Training Facilities for the Preparation 
of Teachers of Blind Children in the 
United States. Educational Series, No. 
4. New York: American Foundation for 
the Blind, 1953. Pp. 38. 

A review of the symposium at the meeting 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, Omaha, Nebraska, 1952. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION OF PAr- 
TIALLY SEEING CHILDREN, NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
BLInDNEss. ‘‘Meeting the Needs of 
Partially Seeing Children in Rural 
Areas,” Sight-Saving Review, XXIII 
(Spring, 1953), 21-27. 

Tested methods proved workable are pre- 
sented, and adaptations for local situa- 
tions are suggested. 


Coon, Netson. The Place of the Mu- 
seum tn the Education of the Blind. Edu- 
cational Series, No. 6. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
1953. Pp. 46. 
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A résumé of museum work with the blind, 
thoughts on tactual education, and the 
classroom teacher’s part in making such a 
collection vital to blind children, as well 
as a chapter on useful materials, many of 
which are relatively inexpensive. 


DENNISON, AMIE L. “‘Partially Seeing 
Children Aren’t So Different,” Sight- 
Saving Review, XXII (Winter, 1952), 
208-16. 

Intended to show how partially seeing 


children can function in the normal activi- 
ties of junior and senior high school. 


DESoTELL, Doris. ““‘We Make Our 
Own Equipment,” Szght-Saving Re- 
view, XXIII (Spring, 1953), 34-37. 

Describes and illustrates reading and dic- 
tionary stands, typing copyholder, count- 
ing board, abacus, and puppet show, con- 


‘ structed from inexpensive materials. 


197. 


GREAVES, JESSIE Rover. ‘‘Helping the 
Retarded Blind,” International Journal 
for the Education of the Blind, II (April, 
1953), 163-64. 

Discusses problems of teaching the re- 
tarded blind child self-care and feeding, 
overcoming speech difficulties, hand co- 
ordination, social skills, and attitudes. 


HATHAWAY, WINIFRED. ‘‘An Historical 
View of the Education of Partially See- 
ing Children,’’ Sight-Saving Review, 
XXIII (Fall, 1953), 148-56. 

Describes the development and improve- 
ment of special-education facilities in the 
United States for the partially seeing child. 


Horp1nEs, JOHN. ‘‘Games in the Physi- 
cal Education of the Blind,” Interna- 
tional Journal for the Education of the 
Blind, II (April, 1953), 160-62. 

Gives general playing rules for forms of 
baseball, volleyball, and football. 


LENDE, HEtcA. Books about the Blind: 
A Bibliographical Guide to Literature 
Relating to the Blind. New York: Amer- 
ican Foundation for the Blind, 1953. 
Pp. 358. 
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A compilation of special annotated bibliog- 
raphies, consisting of about forty-two 
hundred entries, covering all aspects of 
health, education, and care of the blind. 


MIKELL, RoBert F. “‘Normal Growth 
and Development of Children with 
Visual Handicaps,”’ New Outlook for the 
Blind, XLVII (April, 1953), 91-96. 

A pediatrician discusses what blindness in 
a child may mean to a family and suggests 
some of the training procedures which 
have been observed to be helpful in the 
total family living for the blind child. 


MisBacH, Dorotuy L. ‘‘Happy, Gra- 
cious Living for the Mentally-retarded 
Blind Child,’ New Outlook for the 
Blind, XLVII (March, 1953), 61-66. 
A paper presented at the first sectional 
meeting on the child with multiple handi- 
caps, held in connection with meetings of 
the International Council for Exceptional 
Children, discusses methodology of the 
education of the mentally retarded blind 
child. 


Petrucci, DorotHy. “‘The Blind Child 
and His Adjustment,” New Outlook for 
the Blind, XLVII (October, 1953), 
240-46. 

Discusses methods which teachers and 
house parents in a residential school can 
use in influencing the emotional growth of 
pupils. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
The Preschool Child Who Is Blind. 
Children’s Bureau Folder No. 39. 
Washington: Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1953. Pp. 24. 

A leaflet, the latest in the Bureau’s series, 
designed to help parents who have a child 
with a handicapping condition. 


Wotman, Drana. “‘Careers of Partially 
Seeing High School Students,”’ Sight- 
Saving Review, XXIII (Spring, 1953), 
40. 

Follow-up studies of forty partially seeing 
high-school graduates reveal their belief in 
the necessity of early, intensive vocational 
guidance and personality-building. 
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Seeing: Psychological Aspects. Publi- 
cation No. 154. New York: National 
Society for the Prevention of Blindness, 
LOASURD. 10. 

Discusses ways in which visual defects 
affect personality, social, scholastic, and 
vocational situations. 


CRIPPLED (CHILDREN 


ABBOTT, MARGUERITE (compiler). ‘‘A 
Syllabus of Cerebral Palsy Treatment 
Techniques.”’ New York: Coordinating 
Council for Cerebral Palsy (509 Madi- 
son Avenue), 1953. Pp. 58 (processed). 
Present-day concepts of cerebral palsy and 
procedures of treatment utilized by out- 
standing authorities have been gathered 
together in this manual for the instruc- 
tion of students, physicians, graduate 
therapists, and teachers. 


BERKO, MartTIN J. ‘Some Factors in 
the Mental Evaluation of Cerebral 
Palsied Children,”’ Cerebral Palsy Re- 
view, XIV (May-June, 1953), 6, 11, 15. 
Suggestions on approaches and procedures 
for more properly evaluating mental age 
through use of standardized tests. 


BErRKO, MartTIn J., and BERKo, 
FRANCES G. ‘‘Implications of Language 
Difficulties in the Cerebral Palsied 
Adult,” Cerebral Palsy Review, XIV 
(September, 1953), 11, 14. 

A psychologist and a classroom teacher of 
older cerebral-palsied students describe 
what occurs when the child who is so 
handicapped does not receive proper guid- . 
ance and training. 


BicE, Harry V. “Observations on 
Teaching the Cerebral Palsied,’’ Cere- 
bral Palsy Review, XIV (May-June, 
1953), 7, 12-14. 

Educational and emotional problems are 
reviewed for the teacher who has had 
limited experience with a cerebral-palsied 
group. 


Brown, Ricuarp L. ‘Swimming: Ac- 
tivity for the Handicapped,” Journal 
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of the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and _ Recreation, 
XXIV (April, 1953), 14-15, 51. 


Discusses swimming as an activity for the 
handicapped, lists objectives and special 
skills to be taught, describes ways of modi- 
fying strokes, and presents an outline for 
setting up a community program. 


FLEISCHER, ERNEST (editor). Proceed- 
ings of a Panel Discussion on the Slow 
Learning Child with Cerebral Palsy. 
New York: United Cerebral Palsy 
Association of New York State (1475 
Broadway), 1953. Pp. 40. 


Discussions of readiness programs, group 
work activities, parent problems, speech- 
therapy techniques, and _ psychological 
problems of slow-learning cerebral-palsied 
children. 


Houman, LEstie B. “Intelligence Lev- 
els in Cerebral Palsied Children,”’ 
American Journal of Physical Medicine, 
XXXII (October, 1953), 282-90. 


Urges a re-evaluation of treatment and 
educational programs in the light of results 
of a study of the first six hundred case 
records of children referred to the North 
Carolina State Cerebral Palsy Hospital. 
Author agrees with conclusions of Miller 
and Rosenfeld that at least 75 per cent of 
all cerebral-palsied children are below 
average in contrast to 20 per cent of the 
normal population and that at least 50 
per cent are seriously retarded and mental- 
ly defective. 


Meyer, EpirH, and CROTHERS, BRoN- 
son. ‘Psychological and Physical Eval- 
uation of Patients with Cerebral Palsy 
Studied for Periods of Ten Years or 
More,” American Journal of Physical 
Medicine, XXXII (June, 1953), 153-58. 
Reports on the validity of predictions in 
the psychological evaluation of cerebral- 
palsied patients studied at Children’s 
Hospital, Boston. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Conserving 
Human Resources. Proceedings, 1952 
Annual Convention. Chicago: National 
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Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 1953. Pp. 108. 


Presents addresses and panel discussions on 
rehabilitation, special education, the handi- 
capped teen-ager, volunteer participation, 
accident prevention, employment, shel- 
tered workshops, recreation, parent partici- 
pation, speech therapy, and living with a 
handicap (by a panel of distinguished 
handicapped persons). 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN AND ADULTS. Sources of In- 
formation about the Handicapped: A 
Guide to Nontechnical Publications. 
Chicago: National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, 1953. Pp. 24. 
Bibliography listing informational materi- 
al, issued by welfare and health agencies, 
on specific types of handicaps. 


PHILBROOK, ANNA L. “Emotional 
Problems and the Crippled Child,”’ 
Child, XVIII (October, 1953), 22-24. 


Parents, teachers, and professional work- 
ers are counseled on problems which they 
can help the crippled child to face. 


SCHLEICHKORN, JacosB S. “Adapting 
Games for Handicapped Children,” 
Physical Therapy Review, XXXIIT 
(May, 1953), 245-47. 


Gives plans for adapting the game, ‘‘Giant 
Steps,’ to an ambulatory group, and 
bowling to a nonambulatory group of 
cerebral-palsied children. Gives points to 
remember when adapting games for handi- 
capped persons. 


SHANDS, ALFRED RIVES, Jr. ‘‘The Care 
and Treatment of Crippled Children in 
the United States,” Journal of Bone and 
Joint Surgery, XXXV (January, 1953), 
237-44. 

A brief history of the care of crippled 
children in the United States and a dis- 
cussion of present institutional care, edu- 
cation of the child, education of pro- 
fessional workers, and research on prob- 
lems of the causes of crippling. 


SOLON, JuRY, and FREEDMAN, LILLIAN 
R. The Crippled Children’s Program: 
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Who Are the Children Served. Children’s 
Bureau Publication, Statistical Series 
No. 11. Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 18. 

Brief descriptions of services, staffs, and 
facilities of organizations offering various 
types of programs for crippled children 
with emotional personality problems. 


STROTHER, CHARLES R. ‘Realistic 
Educational Goals for the Cerebral 
Palsied Child,” Crippled Child, XXX 
(April, 1953), 4-7. 

Emphasizes that goals must be neither too 
high nor too low if motivation for per- 
sistent effort is to be present. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. “Institute 
on the Education of Physically Handi- 
capped Children, November 20-23, 
1952: Proceedings.’’ Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota: University of Minnesota, 1953. 
Pp. 48 (processed). 


Discussions by leaders in the fields of 
educational problems of the cerebral- 
palsied child, emotional implications of 
all physical handicaps in children, intelli- 
gence-testing for the child with multiple 
handicaps, implications for education, and 
educational problems of the hospitalized 
child. 


UspANE, Wittiam M. “Vocational 
Counseling with the Severely Handi- 
capped,” Archives of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, XXXIV (October, 
1953), 607-16. 

A description of two plans which have 
proved of value in the vocational counsel- 
ing of the severely handicapped at the 
New York City Institute for the Crippled 
and Disabled. 

WALLACE, HELEN M.; BAUMGARTNER, 
LEONA; and Cooper, WILLIAM. ‘‘Cere- 
bral-palsied Children Attend Special 
Classes in Public Schools,” Child, 
XVIII (August-September, 1953), 2-5. 
Reports on special classes in the public 
schools of New York City for cerebral- 
palsied children, requirements for entrance, 
parent participation, benefits from group 
experience in physical terms, and the cost 
of the service. 
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WALPOLE, BENJAMIN M., Jr. “ABC’s 
for Teachers of the Cerebral Palsied,”’ 
Cerebral Palsy Review, XIV (July, 
1953), 9. 

Comparison of the problems of the cere- 
bral-palsied child with those of the normal 
child, with suggestions for solving some of 
the difficulties of the former. 


WHITEHOUSE, FREDERICK A. ‘Cerebral 
Palsy and Vocational Rehabilitation,” 
Cerebral Palsy Review, XIV (July, 
1953), 11, 15. 7 

Indicates that vocational rehabilitation for 
the cerebral-palsied compares unfavorably 
with those handicapped by poliomyelitis. 
Increased services, progressive legislation, 
special education, research, and public 
education should improve vocational pros- 
pects. 


Wortis, HELEN Z. “‘Social Work in a 
Special Education Program for Cere- 
bral Palsied Children,” Crippled Child, 
XXX (April, 1953), 18-21. 

Description of social-work services to par- 
ents of cerebral-palsied children. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 
CHILDREN 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE Dear. “The Hard of 
Hearing Child—Questions and An- 
swers,”’ Volia Review, LV (October, 
1953), 401-5. 

A revision of “If Your Child Is Hard of 
Hearing,’’ one of the Volta Bureau’s most 
useful information pamphlets. 


AMERICAN OCCUPATIONAL ‘THERAPY | 
ASSOCIATION. ‘‘Auditory Issue,’’ Amer- 
ican Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
VII (January—February, 1953), 1-54. 
The entire issue is devoted to discussion of 
the auditory mechanism and its diseases, 
problems in diagnosis and rehabilitation, 
psychological implications, and techniques 
to employ and those to avoid. 


BEEBE, HELEN. A Guide To Help the 
Severely Hard of Hearing Child; Testing 
Their Hearing; Ways To Develop Nor- 
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mal Speech. New York: S. Karger, 1953. 
Pp. 48. 
Presents a method of developing speech 
spontaneously in the very young hard-of- 
hearing child, together with six case 
histories. 


Brown, Rut. ‘‘A Hard of Hearing 
Child among the Deaf,” Volta Review, 
LV (June, 1953), 289-91. 

Discusses both the values and the short- 
comings of schools for the deaf for train- 
ing the hard-of-hearing and offers sug- 


gestions to parents of hard-of-hearing 
children. 


Cory, Patricia Biarr. “Deaf Children 
See and Learn,’ Educational Screen, 
XXXII (April, 1953), 157-65. 
Describes methods found effective in the 
primary grades in the use of films and 
correlated books in a program for deaf 
children with little or no language de- 
velopment. 


Empey, Marcaret. ‘“‘Pure Tone Audi- 
ometry with Young Children: A Pro- 
cedure for Detecting Small Losses of 
Hearing,” Volia Review, LV (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 439-42. 

Discusses factors influencing success with 
children under five years of age and de- 
scribes techniques for testing these chil- 
dren. 


Ewinc, A. W. G. “Recent Develop- 
ments in the Education of Deaf and 
Partially Deaf Children,” Special 
Schools Journal, XLII (July, 1953), 
8-13. 

Summarizes changes in the educational 
treatment of the deaf and partially deaf 
which have occurred in English-speaking 
countries, especially since 1944. 


GLOWATSKY, Epwarp. “The Verbal 
Element in the Intelligence Scores of 
Congenitally Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Children,” American Annals of the 
Deaf, XCVIII (May, 1953), 328-35. 

Presents conclusions drawn from the ad- 
ministration of the Wechsler; the Grace- 
Arthur, Form II; and the Goodenough 
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‘‘Draw-a-Man”’ tests to twenty-four deaf 
and hard-of-hearing children at the New 
Mexico School for the Deaf. 


GRAHAM, E. EL.is, and SHAPIRO, 
EstHer. ‘‘Use of the Performance 
Scale of the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children with the Deaf 
Child,” Journal of Consulting Psy- 
chology, XVII (October, 1953), 396-98. 
This study reveals that the Wechsler 
test can be administered to deaf children, 
through pantomime, as a crude measure of 
intelligence. 


Kirtinoja, PHYLLIs. ‘Creative Art and 
the Deaf Child,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCVIII (May, 1953), 312-17, 
320-22. 


Techniques stimulating creative expression 
in art are discussed, together with recom- 
mendations of various mediums for differ- 
ent stages of art development. 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R. ‘Towards a 
New Understanding of the Deaf Child,” 
American Annals of the Deaf, XCVIII 
(September, 1953), 345-57. 

Calls for a broader, more realistic defini- 
tion of the problems of the deaf child and 
discusses the nature of deafness and re- 
search findings. 


MYKLEBUST, HELMER R., and Brut- 
TEN, Metron. “‘A Study of the Visual 
Perception of Deaf Children,” Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, Supplementum 105, 
1952. Pp. 126. 


The findings of this investigation did not 
reveal conclusively the mechanisms where- 
by visual perception of deaf children was 
disturbed but did not lend support to the 
hypothesis that neural dysfunction associ- 
ated with specific etiology accounted for 
their inferiority. 


OLERON, PrerRE. ‘Conceptual Think- 
ing of the Deaf,” American Annals of 
the Deaf, XCVIII (May, 1953), 304-10. 
Sorting tests indicated that the difficulties 
of the deaf come from their attachment to 
observed data and from the nonsubordina- 
tion of these data to abstract conceptual 
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conditions—the mark of a retarded de- 
velopment rather than of a real incapacity. 


Poutos, THomas H. ‘‘Needs and Ob- 
jectives in Teaching Arithmetic to the 
Deaf,” Volta Review, LV (November, 
1953), 452-55. 

Deaf children often fall four years below 
the average norm in arithmetic reasoning, 
while they are proficient in arithmetic 
computation. Language handicaps may 
explain this difference. 


Roacu, RosBert E. “The Meaning of 
Severe Deafness in the Life of the 
Young Child,” Cerebral Palsy Review, 
XIV (September, 1953), 12-14. 

Offers advice to parents in solving the 
problems presented by the deaf child’s 
idleness and slower rate of social] develop- 
ment. 


WoopwarpD, HELEN. “Books for the 
Deaf Child,” Volta Review, LV (Oc- 
tober, 1953), 391-99. 

This book list, prepared for the parents of 
primary-grade children in a school for the 
deaf, may be useful as well to teachers and 
housemothers. 


SPECIAL HEALTH PROBLEMS! 


BRAZELTON, T. BERRY; HOLDER, RIcuH- 
MOND; and TaALBoT, BEATRICE. ‘‘Emo- 
tional Aspects of Rheumatic Fever in 
Children,” Journal of Pediatrics, XLII 
(September, 1953), 339-58. 

The report of a study of twenty children 
and their mothers undertaken in an attempt 
to evaluate the emotional factors in chronic 
illness and their effect on disease. Makes 
recommendations for helping both parents 
and children meet their problems real- 
istically. 


DEAVER, GEORGE G., and McCarrtuy, 
JEAN. ‘“‘Home Care for the Child with 
Spina Bifida,” Nursing Outlook, I 
(June, 1953), 343-45. 


1 See also Item 98 (Prugh and Others) in the 
list of selected references appearing in the Febru- 
ary, 1954, issue of the Elementary School Journal. 
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The public health nurse and her role in 
parent education and counseling are dis- 
cussed. A program of home care for the 
child at various age levels is included. 


Dopps, MARYELLE. Have Fun... Get 
Well! New York: American Heart 
Association, 1953. Pp. 40. 

Suggests activities for children from four 


years of age through the teens who are con- 
fined to bed. 


FREED, EARL X., and CRUICKSHANK, 
Witi1am M. “The Effect of Cardiac 
Disability on Adjustment to Parents 
and Family,” Quarterly Journal of 
Child Behavior, IV (July, 1952), 299- 
309. ' 

Results of a projective Sentence Com- 
pletion Test, devised by Cruickshank to 
test self-concepts, revealed difficulty of the 
cardiac child in adjusting to his mother. 


FREED, EARL X., and CRUICKSHANK, 
Witiiam M. “The Relation of Cardiac 
Disease to Feelings of Fear,’’ Journal of 
Pediatrics, XLIII (October, 1953), 
483-88. 

A further investigation of the similarities 
and differences among a group of cardiac 
children, a mixed handicapped group, and 
a group of physically normal children in 
the areas of fear and anxiety. 


IGERSHEIMER, JEANNE KININGHAM; 
CROTHERS, CHARLES H.; and KUGEL, 
ROBERT B. ‘‘When Children Are Con- 
valescing from Rheumatic Fever,” 
Child, X VITI (August-September, 1953), 
6-9, 13. 

Planning and conducting parent-group’ 
discussion meetings are discussed by the 
authors who organized the project at 
Grace-New Haven Community Hospital. 


LENNOX, WILLIAM G., and MARKHAM, 
CHARLES H. “The Sociopsychological 
Treatment of Epilepsy,” Journal of the 
American Medical Association, CLII 
(August 29, 1953), 1690-94. 

Discusses the public misunderstanding of 
epilepsy, problems of marriage and employ- 
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ment, and the physician’s responsibility 
in treating emotional and social handicaps. 


NEBELUNG, Raymonp G. “The Value 
of Segregated Classes versus Regular 
Classroom Instruction for Post Rheu- 
matic Fever Children,” Journal of 
School Health, XIII (May-June, 1953), 
139-46, 193-200. 


Reports two years of experience in the San 
Francisco public schools. Findings on 
physical growth and scholastic achieve- 
ment tended to favor health classes. In 
both groups rheumatic fever with subse- 
quent remissions caused or led to scholastic 
retardation. 


WISCONSIN OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
ASSOCIATION in co-operation with WIs- 
CONSIN Heart ASSOCIATION. Quiet 
without Riot: Occupational Therapy for 
Children with Rheumatic Fever. Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin: Wisconsin Heart 
Association, 1953. Pp. 18. 

Suggests many activities suitable to the 
needs of the rheumatic-fever patient. 


YasumuRA, Micui, and BA.Lpwin, 
JANET S. “Occupational Therapy for 
Rheumatic and Cardiac Children,” 
American Journal of Occupational Ther- 
apy, VII (March-April, 1953), 62-67, 
80. 


Reports a recreational and occupational 
therapy program at Bellevue Hospital, 
New York, which was part of a pilot study 
on total care of the rheumatic or cardiac 
child. 


SPEECH DISORDERS 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. Speech Problems of School Chil- 
dren: A Symposium. Co-sponsored by 
Division of School Psychologists, Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, and the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. Chicago: National Society 


for Crippled Children and Adults, » 


1953. Pp. 62. 
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Papers presented by well-known speech 
therapists at a symposium held to consider 
speech problems of school children. 


ANDERSON, Vircit A. Improving the 
Child’s Speech. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. Pp. xvi+334. 

In nontechnical language, the book deals 
with speech problems of the preschool and 
the elementary-school child, with stress on 
the part played by emotional difficulties in 
defective speech. 


BARGER, WILLIAM CALVIN. “An Ex- 
perimental Approach to Aphasic and to 
Nonreading Children,’’ American J our- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, XXIII (Janu- 
ary, 1953), 158-70. 


Describes an experiment in which use of 
the mirror technique to improve the read- 
ing ability and speech of aphasic and non- 
reading children accelerated learning and 
improved emotional status. 


BREINHOLT, VERNA A. ‘‘Good Speech 
for Gary,” Educational Screen, XXXII 
(May, 1953), 197-98, 217-18. 

How a special-education sound film in 
color was produced by the Orange County 
Schools of Santa Ana, California, and the 
University of Southern California cinema 
department. 


DIVISION OF SPEECH CORRECTION, 
CutcaGco Pupiic ScuHoots. ‘Speech 
Correction Techniques, Materials, Ref- 
erences.”’ Chicago: Chicago Public 
Schools, 1952. Pp. 72 (processed). 
Lists useful materials and activities. Origi- 
nal activities contributed by members of 
the Division staff and found to be effective 
are described. 


Duncan, MELBA Hourp. “‘Anxiety as a 
Speech Deterrent among Cerebral 
Palsied Children,’ Western Speech, 
XVIII (May, 1953), 155-63. (Also in 
Child Family Digest, TX [October, 
1953], 36-46.) 

The author urges that speech therapists 
have as much psychology as speech in their 
training and background. Otherwise, con- 
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sultations with aclinical psychologist should 
be provided. 


DuPont, HENRy J.; LANDSMAN, THE- 
ODORE; and VALENTINE, Mitton. ‘‘The 
Treatment of Delayed Speech by 
Client-centered Therapy,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XVII (April, 
1953), 122-25. 

Presents the history, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of a patient with delayed speech 
whose emotional adjustment and _ intelli- 
gibility improved. 

Foote, RoBert M., and STECHER, 
Sytvia. ‘“‘Toward Better Speech and 
Hearing: Tennessee Children Are Test- 
ed by State Crippled Children’s Serv- 
ice,” Child, XVII (June-July, 1953), 
154-57. 

A brief discussion of Tennessee’s over-all 
program to find, treat, and rehabilitate 
children and adults handicapped by speech 
and hearing defects. 


Lore, JAMES I., Jr. ‘‘Speech and Hear- 
ing Therapy in Delaware,” Delaware 
School Journal, XVIII (April, 1953), 
8, 20. 

Describes Delaware’s state-wide program 
for speech and hearing therapy. 


Low, GorpoNn M.; SHEETS, Boyp V.; 
PTACEK, Paut H.; and BEASLEY, JANE. 
‘Personality Development and Speech 
Therapy,” Western Speech, XVII (Jan- 
uary, 1952), 5-17. 

A condensation of papers presented at the 
convention of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. 


Mor ey, D. E., and BERLINSKY, STAN- 
LEY. ‘“The Use of Motion Pictures in 
Effecting Group Adjustment Changes 
in Speech Handicapped Adolescents,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, XVIII (March, 1953), 38-42. 
Report of the experimental use of educa- 
tional movies as an adjunct to speech 
therapy at the University of Michigan 
Speech Clinic. 


SCHLANGER, BERNARD B. “Speech 
Measurements of  Institutionalized 
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Mentally Handicapped Children,” 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
LVIII (July, 1953), 114-22. 
Coefficients of correlation between the 
test scores and the mental-age score were 
higher than the relation between the same 
scores and the chronological age. The 
highly significant relation between the 
scores suggests the interdependence of the 
measures used. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
The Child with a Cleft Palate. Children’s 
Bureau Folder No. 37. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1953. 
Pp. 14. 

Provides useful information for parents of 
a child with a cleft palate. 


Van Riper, C. A Case Book in Speech 
Therapy. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1953. Pp. 142. 


A single case of speech defect in a nine- 
year-old child is presented. Techniques of 
examination, various tests used, diagnosis, 
and speech therapy are presented in fol- 
lowing through on the treatment. 


SUBNORMAL, BACKWARD, AND DULL- 
NorMAL CHILDREN 


. DELP, Harorp A., and Hawk, LEwis 


F. W. ‘Vocational Training of the 
Mentally Retarded,’ Training School 
Bulletin, L. (March, 1953), 3-12. 


Describes the vocational training pro- 
gram at the Vineland, New Jersey, Train- 
ing School. Enumerates the vocational areas 
covered and the supervisory aid extended | 
through guidance and counseling, through 
placement and training, and through dis- 
cerning the academic modifications that 
are required in the institution program. 


GARRISON, Ivan A. “Community Ap- 
proach to a School Program for Excep- 
tional Children,” Exceptional Children, 
XIX (May, 1953), 313-16. 


Faces the problems of educating the men- 
tally handicapped in rural areas and small 
communities. Gives specific illustrations of 
how some of these problems were met in 
Jacksonville, Illinois. 
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Children,’ Recreation, XLVI-A (Sep- 
tember, 1953), 213-14. 


Describes the therapeutic activities of the 
special institution in the vocational and 
social rehabilitations of the mentally re- 
tarded. Indicates what the community play- 
ground director can do to aid in the adjust- 
ment of mentally handicapped children 
upon their return to the community. 


INGRAM, CHRISTINE P. Education of the 
Slow-learning Child. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1953 (second edition). Pp. 
x+360. 

Discusses the place of the slow-learning 
child in our society. Details the type of 
education he needs in order to achieve the 
greatest measure of life-adjustment and 
suggests methods of guidance and of teach- 
ing best suited to his requirements. 


Janes, H. PAut. ‘‘Is Remedial Reading 
Effective with Slow Learners?” Tyain- 
ing School Bulletin, L (May, 1953), 51- 
53: 

Reports the results of a remedial program 
for pupils whose average intelligence quo- 
tient is 70. Gives specific guides aimed to 
insure the success of a remedial program 
at this level. 


Kirk, SAMUEL A., and SPAULDING, 
WitrtarD B. “The Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children at the 
University of Illinois,’ Educational 
Forum, XVII (May, 1953), 413-22. 
Summarizes the major features of the Insti- 
tute for Research in Exceptional Children 
organized at the University of Illinois to 
advance knowledge in the field in behalf 
of handicapped and gifted children. 


MacDonatLp, J. M. “Teaching Back- 
ward Children,’ Sctence News Leiter, 
LXIII (January 10, 1953), 26-27. 

Discusses gains made in the study of 
the training of the mentally retarded and 
prevention of mental retardation through 
the scientific attack on the problem. 


MeEuHiMAN, B. ‘Group Play Therapy 
with Mentally Retarded Children,” 
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Journal of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chology, XLVIII (January, 1953), 53- 
60. 


Reports ‘‘before’’ and ‘“‘after’’ data on 
thirty-two children in the Syracuse State 
School for the Mentally Retarded who had 
been split into three fairly well-matched 
groups. Statistically significant increases 
in adjustment were found in the play group 
only on the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman 
Behavior Rating Scale. 


Peck, JoHN R. ‘‘The Status of the Re- 
tarded Learner,’ High School Journal, 
XXXVI (March, 1953), 179-84. 


Evaluates realistically the problem of the 
child of low ability who cannot achieve in 
accordance with the ‘‘average standard.”’ 
Reviews what several school systems are 
doing to educate ‘‘sub-standard’’ pupils 
in practicable, attainable accomplish- 
ments. 


SEELEY, RoBert M. “A Junior High 
Core Program for Slow Learners,” 
School Executive, LXXIII (October, 
1953), 64-66. 


Describes how one junior high school 
attempts te meet the needs of exceptional 
children through an integrated program of 
instruction from Grades VII through IX. 
Primary purpose of the program is to pro- 
vide successful learning experiences in 
which the child will find better social ad- 
justment in school and in all life-experi- 
ences. 


SHANE, Puytus J. “Slow Learning 
Preschool Child,’ American Childhood, 
XXXVIII (May, 1953), 14-15. 


Discusses desirable objectives and activi- 
ties that should form the basis of profitable 
training programs for children with men- 
tal ages below six. 


SMITH, JosEPH S. ‘“‘Camping with the 
Mentally Retarded,” Recreation, XLV- 
A (September, 1953), 214. 


A summary of the experiences gained in 
two summer camping trips with mentally 
retarded children. Lists the objectives of 
the program and recommendations in 
light of this experience. 
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BEHAVIOR AND PROBLEM CASES AND 
DEPENDENT CHILDREN 


. BARBE, WALTER B. ‘‘Locating Children 


with Emotional Problems,”’ Childhood 
Education, XXX (November, 1953), 
127-30. 


Makes suggestions for recognizing symp- 
toms which help to differentiate between 
normal behavior of a child in a group and 
behavior which may indicate an emotional 
problem. 


ScHRUPP, MANFRED H., and GJERDE, 
CLAYTON M. ‘‘Teacher Growth in Atti- 
tudes toward Behavior Problems of 
Children,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XLIV (April, 1953), 203-14. 
Repeats the design of Wickman’s study, 
made in 1927, of ‘‘Children’s Behavior 
and Teachers’ Attitudes.’? Reports that 
attitudes of teachers in 1951 toward be- 
havior problems of children are much more 
in agreement with the criterion attitude 
established by clinicians but that dis- 
agreements between attitudes of teachers 
and the criterion attitude, though not so 
pronounced as in 1927, still exist. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY? 


Bocen, Davi. ‘‘The Concept of 
Discipline in Relation to Juvenile De- 
linquency,” California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, XXI (February, 
1953), 49-54. 


A practical discussion of the role of dis- 
cipline from a mental-hygiene frame of 
reference. 


Cain, Leo F. ‘‘Delinquency and the 
School,”’ School Life, XXV (February, 
1953), 65-66. : 


Describes some actions that local schools 
and teacher-training institutions can take 
to prevent and curtail undesirable be- 
havior. 


2See also Item 625 (What’s Happening to 
Delinquent Children) in the list of selected refer- 
ences appearing in the September, 1953, issue of 


the 


School Review. 
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Downs, GENEVIEVE R., and PirKa- 
NEN, ALLAN M. ‘‘Therapeutic Dra- 
matics for Delinquent Boys,” Clearing 
House, XXVII (March, 1953), 423-26. 


Describes how drama therapy was used 
with four types of deviates—the juvenile 
drunkard, the habitual liar, the cynically 
disloyal, and the “‘moocher’—in classes 
for delinquent, problem, and slow-learning 
boys. 


GARDNER, GEORGE E. ‘‘Psychiatric Re- 
ferrals for Delinquent Children,” Public 
Health Reports, LXVIII (June, 1953), 
578-82. 


Considers the various needs of children and 
treatment methods from a_ psychiatric 
orientation. 


HINKELMAN, EMMeET ArTHoR. “‘A Com- 
parative Investigation of Differences in 
Personality Adjustment of Delinquents 
and Non-delinquents,”’ Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, LXVI (April, 1953), 
595-601. 


Studies the responses of 130 seventh-grade 
boys, subdivided into four socioeconomic 
status groups, on the California Test of 
Personality. Concludes that there are sig- 
nificant differences in personality adjust- 
ment between delinquents and nonde- 
linquents which may previously have been 
obscured by socioeconomic differences. 


Kaun, A. J. Court for Children: A Study 
of the New York City Children’s Court. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953. Pp. xxii+-360. 


An inquiry and appraisal of the New York 
City Children’s Court conducted under the 
auspices of the Citizen’s Committee on 
Children. Reviews the objectives of the 
court and progress toward these goals and 
suggests ways and means to overcome 
present obstacles. 


KamInkow, Hyman B. ‘‘Basic School 
Approaches in Preventing Juvenile De- 
linquency,”’ Understanding the Child, 
XXII (June, 1953), 73-78. 
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Describes four basic approaches to pre- 
vention of delinquency: (1) carefully se- 
lected and trained teachers; (2) under- 
standing of the child and his environment; 
(3) improved curriculum; and (4) co- 
ordinated child guidance services. 


Kramer, D., and Karr, M. Teen-Age 
Gangs. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1953. Pp. 244. 


The story of teen-age gangs in New York 
City, presented through the medium of 
dramatic narrative but based on material 
gathered from experts in the field. 


Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. Re- 
search Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association, Vol. XXXI, No. 3. 
Washington 6: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 
1953. Pp. 99-132. 


An over-all look at the problem of de- 
linquent behavior, with specific reference 
to what schools can do and are doing to 
prevent and control undesirable behavior. 


STEPHENS, Ettis ArtrHur. Lawless 
Youth. New York: Pageant Press, 1953. 
Pp. 316. 


A psychiatric study of the causes and pre- 
vention of adolescent crime, based on over 
six hundred cases. All principles discussed 
are illustrated by a wealth of individual 
case materials. 


TAPPAN, P. W. Comparative Survey of 
Juvenile Delinquency: Part I, North 
America. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952. Pp. 132. 

A comparative appraisal of existing prac- 
tices in the treatment of juvenile delin- 
quency in the United States and Canada. 
The first of five regional reports prepared 
by the Department of Social Affairs of 
the United Nations. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
Helping Delinquent Children. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 341. Washing- 
ton: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
Pp. 48. 
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A simple and concrete statement of the 
types of services that must be provided 
for delinquent children in an effective 
program of prevention and treatment. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
Recommended Standards for Services for 
Delinquent Children. Washington: Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1953. Pp. 
vili+22. 

An evaluative guide intended for profes- 
sional workers interested in appraising 
agencies and institutions which deal with 
delinquent children. The standards of or- 
ganization and practice are culled from 
publications of national and professional 
organizations. 


UNITED STATES CHILDREN’S BUREAU. 
‘A Selected Bibliography on Juvenile 
Delinquency.”? Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1953 (revised). 
Pp. 46. 


A carefully selected and annotated listing 
of recent materials concerning causes, 
prevention, and treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. The cataloguing of the vari- 
ous items under specific headings and the 
index of authors add much to its value. 


SUPERIOR AND GIFTED CHILDREN? 


Cutts, Norma E., and MOosE ty, 
Nicuotas. ‘‘Bright Children and the 
Curriculum,” Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision, XX XTX (March, 
1953), 168-73. 


Reports subject preferences of 673 boys 
and girls with intelligence quotients of 
120 and above. Also provides information 
on what subjects made them work ‘‘the 
hardest.”’ 


Cutts, Norma E., and MoOosELy, 
Nicuo.as. ‘‘Providing for the Bright 
Child in a Heterogeneous Group,” 


3See also Item 654 (White) in the list of 
selected references appearing in the November, . 
1953, issue of the Elementary School Journal, 
and Item 204 (Fehr) and Item 207 (Johnson) in 
the list appearing in the February, 1954, issue 
of the School Review. 
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Educational Administration and Super- 


vision, XXXIX (April, 1953), 225-30. 
Describes the methods used and difficulties 
faced by thirty-five teachers in meeting 
the needs of children with high intelligence 
quotients in heterogeneous groups. 


MEIsTER, Morris. ‘The Ford Founda- 
tion Experiments—Their Implications 
for the Science Education of High 
Ability Youth,” Science Teacher, XX 
(April, 1953), 107-10. 

Reviews the following four studies: The 
Three School-Three College Plan; the 
Program for Early Admission to College; 
the School and College Study of Admission 
with Advanced Standing; and the Port- 
land—Reed College Program. Indicates the 
status of these studies, problems being met, 
and needed research suggested by these 
experiences. 


Norris, Dorotuy E. “Tailor Made for 
High IQs,” NEA Journal, XLII (May, 
1953), 276-77. 


Describes the activities of forty-two 
major-work and enrichment classes in the 
Cleveland schools. 


Witson, Frank T. “Some Special 
Ability Test Scores of Gifted Children,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LX XXII (March, 
1953), 59-68. 


Reports that eleven-year-old gifted chil- 
dren in Hunter College Elementary School 
for young gifted children showed, in gen- 
eral, superior performances in seven 
standardized tests of art judgment, music 
memory, science, and mechanical abilities. 
Also reveals pronounced individual vari- 
ability. 
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WILson, FRANK T. ‘Preparation for 
Teachers of Gifted Children in the 
United States,” Exceptional Children, 
XX (November, 1953), 78-80. 


Reports the results of a survey of opinion 
among school administrators conducted in 
the spring of 1953. The survey sought to 
determine the provisions currently being 
made for teaching the gifted, what im- 
provements administrators deem advisable, 
and what special preparation for teachers 
is being provided for the education of these 
children. 


Witty, Paut, and BLoom, SAMUEL W. 
‘‘Education of the Gifted,’ School and 
Society, LXVII (October 17, 1953), 
113-19. 


Cites various recent studies concerning 
the early identification of the gifted and 
the provisions that are being set up to meet 
their needs in different school systems. 
Concludes that these efforts are sporadic 
and, on the whole, inadequate. 


Zim, H. S. “Opportunities for Pupils 
with Unusual Science Talent,” Bulletin 
of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals, XX XVII (January, 
1953), 156-65. 


Describes school activities to help locate 
and assist children with unusual abilities 


‘in science. These activities fall under the 


following headings: enrichment activities 
in the classroom, special help in the school 
science program, school service, com- 
munity service, club activities, summer 
activities, contact with professional work 
in science, individual money-earning proj- 
ects, contests, and scholarships and guid- 
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